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itself by the violence of its criticisms of the Bill. It hissed, groaned
and yelled at every mention of the Viceroy and Mr. Ilbeft. One of
the principal speakers, Mr. Branson, a well-known lawyer, who
achieved an unenviable notoriety in the controversy over the
measure, so conducted himself on the occasion, as to call for a
rebuke from a correspondent who signed himself "an Englishman,"
who had the courage to enter a public protest against such utter-
ances, whereupon the speaker felt constrained to offer a general
apology to those whom he had so recklessly abused.
There were other demonstrations, besides this notorious meeting,
of the anger with which the English population received Lord
Ripon's attempt to establish equality before the law of all classes of
His Majesty's subjects. The Viceroy was insulted and hooted at
various public gatherings, and his state arrival in Calcutta was made
the occasion of a demonstration on the part of the English and the
Eurasian community, which was positively disgraceful. In the words
of an eye-witness, "as the Viceregal carriage neared the point where
the mob had congregated, the Viceroy was about to bow, but seeing
the hostile attitude of the crowd, he refrained from doing so. No
man of the crowd removed his hat, whilst hisses, groans, cat-cries,
shrieks of "Take off your hat,' and other demonstrations of public
feeling created a hubbub perfectly disgraceful." The volunteers
threatened to lay down their arms, and at a prize-distribution in
connection with their corps, they received the Viceroy with studied
coldness. Government House f unctions were tabooed by the English
community generally, and at the St. Andrew's dinner the toast of the
Viceroy "was received in silence and not drunk, only about twenty
people remaining standing. A feeble attempt to get up a hiss was
made, but promptly suppressed."
There were other unedifying exhibitions of the temper of an
Imperial race. A Cambridge graduate distinguished himself by
ostentatiously declining to join a dinner at which Mr. Ilbert was to
take the chair, an attitude which bears a curious family resemblance
to that taken up by an exalted individual, who recently suggested
that no Englishman should consent to sit down at the same table
with Mr. Montagu. A gathering of tea-planters hooted the Viceroy
at a railway station, as he was returning from Darjeeling, and it was